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ON FIVE EXAMPLES OF MEDITERRANEAN GLASS 

By purchase, recently, the Museum acquired a series of five small glass 
bottles, such as are generally called "unguentaria." One, the fifth from the 
left on the illustration, is a small amphora of transparent blue glass of an 
inferior quality of glaze, decorated with chevron pattern in green and yellow, 
and probably of older date than the others, as in technique it adheres to the 
old well-known process. The glass is less brilliant than the Egyptian prod- 
uct, and the chevrons are of duller hues. This lends support to the "Cretan" 
provenance claimed for it. Mr. F. Petrie, however, (8) mentions glass found 
at Cumae near Naples dating from about 700 B. C. resembling the Egyptian 
fabric, but distinguished from it by "a duller surface and a duller coloring," 
which exactly describes the difference between our specimen and the Egyptian 
chevron amphorae which it resembles. However this may be, it seems 
broadly certain that in this specimen we have a product of the Mediterranean 
industry. 

Another (the fourth on the plate), also of transparent blue glass, but of 
the alabastron type, is interesting in so far as it represents a transition stage 
when glass bottles were still formed over a sand core according to the ancient 
Egyptian technique described by Flinders Petrie, (9) and yet in other respects 
the old methods were discarded. It is described by Spink & Son as a 
Phoenician bottle found at Mycenae. In the ancient Egyptian technique con- 
tinued at Alexandria and at Rome, the polychrome chevrons and other deco- 
rations were produced with colored glass rods which, when heated, were 
wound around and incorporated in the plastic mass — the wavy pattern being 
produced by dragging the rods in opposite directions. Thus, according to 
taste, could be formed a succession of crescent-like curves, or by means of a 
double drag a frond, palm leaves or such leaves plaited in a sort of basket 
work, a feather pattern, or simply the chevron. The specimen now concerning 
us, however, belongs to a type widespread in the Eastern Mediterranean at 
sites of later times, in which the chevron decoration instead of being produced 
as above by incorporation in the vessel itself, which carried it through to the 
inside of the glass vessel — is formed with colored threads laid on the surface 
by a process similar to that used in the later enameled ware. Such is the 
process exhibited in the above specimen. 

The chevrons in this case cannot well have been dragged as in the old 
ingenious way, but must have been applied separately. In this appears, as 
Mr. Dillon (10) has truly pointed out when describing certain similar specimens 
from Ialysos and Cameiros (Rhodes), and Amathus and Salamis (Cyprus), 
"a survival of an old method of decoration, after the technical process by 
which it was produced has been lost." The glass itself is transparent, of 
dark sapphire blue and rather poor in quality. 

(8) "Arts and Crafts of Ancient Egypt," p. 121. 

(9) "Arts and Crafts of Ancient Egypt," pp. 1 19-126 Also Ed. Dillon "Glass," p. 
22 and following; also p. 33. Compare article on Roman Glass Fragments., by present 
writer in Bulletin of the Pennsylvania Museum, April, 1908. 

do) Loc. Cit., p. 37- 
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Two other specimens (first and second on the plate), are of black opaque 
glass, although the iridescence with which they are covered gives an impres- 
sion respectively of gray and silver and brown and yellow hues. In these the 
feather pattern has been excavated in the surface of the glass and filled — in 
one specimen, the first on the plate, from the Ford Collection — with a yellowish 
white pigment which has softened with time and now could readily be 
picked out. In the second specimen, said to have been found at Cameiros, 
Rhodes, rods of blue-grey glass have been wound spirally around the bottle, 
while the more shallow cutting-out of the feather pattern is filled with grey 
and white paste. This technique was used in Egypt and the Eastern Mediter- 
ranean in later times ; the vase was fired after being thus decorated, which 
gave the finished surface a smooth, homogeneous solidity somewhat resembling 
that obtained by the older process. But to-day, in these more common 
examples of the Mediterranean trade, it is often easy to scrape off the deco- 
rations softened with time, and needless to say in none of these specimens 
does the decoration go through the body of the vase. 

The third bottle on the plate — said to have been found at Olbia, Southern 
Russia — is entirely superficially decorated with deep yellow and silvery irides- 
cent chevron lines. 

The whole series is interesting in the variety of techniques presented, as 
well as in the contrast which the dull quality of the glaze and coloring presents 
with the hard brilliant products of Egypt and Rome. S. Y. S. 



NOTES 

Cover Design — The new cover design used with the October number of 
the Bulletin was drawn by Stanley Zbytniewski, a pupil of the School. 

Changes — During the summer the Frishmuth Antiquarian Collection has 
been gathered together and installed in the basement rooms, at the northeast 
corner of Memorial Hall. In the room on the main floor made available by the 
removal of a portion of this collection the collection of musical instruments 
has been installed. Along the south wall of the East Gallery where the 
musical instruments were displayed, the collection of American Pottery and 
Porcelain, which occupied two rooms at the north side of the building, has 
been arranged. Better light is thus obtained for this collection, which in its 
new location is in better classification. 

Oriental Rugs — A collection of Oriental rugs, lent by Dr. F. D. Gardi- 
ner, has been installed on the walls of the East Gallery. It consists of seventy- 
two pieces, representing four distinct geographical divisions — Caucasian, Tur- 
kish, Persian and Turkoman. Nearly every weave of merit is represented, 
ranging through a period of several centuries. 



